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duction of clean milk, there is also a reasonable ground for contending that
the uniformity of mechanical milking results in a higher milk yield. It must
be pointed out, however, that no mechanical milking can be absolutely
uniform unless positive control is fitted to ensure that the pulsators on every
unit operate regularly and at the same speed*
Milking machines are not a new development in this country, but the
machines of ten to twenty years ago failed chiefly on the score of milk
contamination and unsatisfactory action. Until 1910, there was a steady
development in the bucket-type milking plant in most countries where milk
production was a dominant factor, but in Australia and New Zealand, the
" releaser" type found favour. In those countries, this type has now
almost replaced the bucket apparatus, and has spread rapidly throughout
the world, so that at the present time it has assumed equal popularity in
most countries, particularly in the form of an auto-recorder. A portable
plant for use in the open-air was first introduced at the Royal Agricultural
Show in 1910, but the development of this type of apparatus was delayed
until the Hosier bail system was introduced.
Nothing can contaminate milk more quickly than an improperly cared-for
milking machine and in this connection, the manufacturer's salesman, in
his desire to make a sale and install a machine, often implies that frequent
sterilisation and dismantling are not essential and repeatedly fails to drive
home this essential point. The older types of apparatus were intricate in
operation and difficult to cleanse, and could not be recommended as an aid
to clean milk production. Subsequent improvements in design have concen-
trated on the'se points with complete success, always provided that the
machine is properly used and cleansed. The newer types of units involve
the minimum area of surface in contact with the milk, and are designed
to give ready access to all such surfaces for cleansing. They also endeavour
to eliminate the presence of any crevices or pockets in which milk solids
may accumulate.
The suspicion attached to the use of milking machines in this country is
gradually passing, following the experiences of many producers of clean
milk, together with their successful application in other countries. They
possess certain apparent advantages, in that no dirt from the cow can enter
the pail, while, if properly handled, the possibility of contamination of the
milk from the milker's hands or from the air is avoided. Their simplicity in
operation and mechanical efficiency also appeal to many farmers, but the
efficiency of the apparatus entirely depends upon the manner in which it is
handled.
In perfecting such apparatus, engineers have made what is perhaps the
greatest single contribution to a high-grade milk supply yet attained. The con-
structors of these machines have studied the action of the calf in extracting
milk from the udder of the cow, and have proved, among other things, that
the action of hand milking, which applies pressure only, is not so satisfactory
as that of the calf, which withdraws milk from the udder by pressure and
suction. In the older type of machine the suction was too strong and
exhausted the udder to such a degree that, if the machine were not carefully
controlled, traces of blood were found in the milk. Too high a vacuum
predisposes the udder to attacks of mastitis and the vacuum should be
reduced as low as possible consistent with quick and efficient milking. The
action of the modern machine has been modified to cure this defect, and is a
combination of suction, pressure and release, designed to imitate the action